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increased forty-two per cent. The accident statistics of the two 
countries are so analyzed as to show that our railways kill six and a 
half times and injure twenty-nine times as many passengers as do the 
Prussian-Hessian railroads. After pointing out clearly the impossibility 
of making precise comparisons of American and Prussian fares and 
rates, the authors present tables and other data from which the general 
conclusion is drawn that in the United States the passenger fares are 
more than double the Prussian, and the freight charges are somewhat 
higher. The discussion of freight rates is particularly interesting, 
although not fully convincing. As regards the much debated question 
of the economy resulting from the use of large-capacity freight cars, 
the authors are of the opinion that the use of fifty-ton cars for mineral 
traffic and forty-ton cars for other kinds of heavy freight has been 
economical in the United States; but that the twenty-ton wagon is 
better adapted to German conditions ; and their conclusion is doubtless 
sound. 

A translation of the volume into English has been published in New 
York, but it is expensively printed and is sold only by subscription at a 
prohibitive price. It is to be hoped that an inexpensive reprint of this 
translation may soon make the work available to all students of Ameri- 
can and German railways. 



Emory R. Johnson. 



University of Pennsylvania. 



L'Industrie atriericaine. By ACHILLE VlALLATE. Paris, 
Felix Alcan, 1908. — 492 pp. 

The interest of Frenchmen in American economic problems is 
evidenced by the publication in the last decade of several careful and 
important investigations of our industrial development by French 
scholars. Ten years ago Professor Levasseur published his L' Ouvrier 
americain, which was followed by descriptions of our railways by 
Dubois, of our trusts by Raffalovich and de Roussiers, and of our 
economic development by Professor Leroy-Beaulieu. The work of 
Professor Viallate is in a way more ambitious than any of its predeces- 
sors, for it endeavors to cover the whole field of our economic activities, 
historically as well as analytically. It is divided into three parts, of 
which the first traces the historical development of our industry and 
our commercial policy ; the second part, comprising about half the 
book, describes the organization of industry ; the third deals with our 
recent commercial expansion. 
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The historical sketch of our industrial evolution begins with the 
adoption of the constitution and divides the time down to the present 
into five periods, ending respectively in 1807, 1834, i860, 1885 and 
1905. While some of these divisions are obvious and mark important 
epochs in our economic life, as 1807 and i860, the others are evi- 
dently selected with reference primarily to tariff changes. This indi- 
cates the chief criticism that must be made of this part : entirely too 
much emphasis is laid upon our external commercial policy, and it is 
treated as a cause of important internal economic changes, whereas it 
was more often a result than a cause. Such a treatment is more ex- 
cusable in a foreigner than it would be in an American writer, but 
it nevertheless vitiates many conclusions and gives an emphasis to the 
tariff which it does not deserve. The material for this part was drawn 
almost exclusively from secondary authorities ; of the forty-five books 
or articles cited, twenty-five deal with the tariff. But perhaps fault 
should be found here with the too exclusive interest this topic has 
hitherto had for our economic historians, which has made the literature 
available for a unified study of our industrial development very uneven. 

In the second part, which treats of the organization of American 
industry, the author is again led, partly by his own interest and partly 
by the unequal distribution of the literature on this subject, into an 
over-emphasis of the part played by labor. In general, he has selected 
for description the striking and interesting phases of our industrial life 
rather than the typical or common. In the chapter on " Machinery 
and the Organization of Labor," for instance, he describes as cus- 
tomary the practice of some large firms of spending a certain sum 
annually on experiments, of scrapping (" scraping," it reads) machin- 
ery rendered obsolete by new inventions (which he attributes, in part, 
" to a spirit of coquetry and of advertising ") and of using the sugges- 
tion system, by which the interest of employees is enlisted in suggesting 
improvements. On the other hand he devotes but little space to the 
use of machinery and the division of labor. 

The danger to Europe from an invasion of American manufactures 
Professor Viallate thinks greatly exaggerated. He considers the 
Canadian, Mexican, South American and Oriental markets more im- 
portant to the United States in the future than those of the industrially 
more developed nations of Europe. As projects designed to facilitate 
such intercourse he mentions the improvement of our internal water- 
ways, the Pan-American railroad, the Panama canal and the upbuild- 
ing of our merchant marine. 

Taken as a whole, Professor Viallate 's description of American in- 
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dustrial conditions offers little that is new to American readers, though 
it will undoubtedly prove interesting and instructive to his countrymen. 
The writer has already published numerous articles on the tariff, trusts, 
money and commercial policy of this country, and shows himself well 
acquainted with conditions here. One has a strong impression, how- 
ever, that this acquaintance is largely second-hand and has been gained 
by industrious reading rather than by personal investigation. 

Ernest L. Bogart. 
Princeton University. 

Work and Wages : Part II : Wages and Employment. &y 
Sydney J. Chapman. London and New York, Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1908. — xxii, 494 pp. 

Part II of Professor Chapman's Work and Wages deals specifically 
with the theory of wages, labor organizations, the policies of trade 
unions, the principles and methods of industrial peace, unemployment, 
and workmen's insurance and old-age pensions. Like Part I, on For- 
eign Competition, it is a compendium intended especially for the informa- 
tion of English readers. Its presentation of the essential facts in regard 
to the progress of the United Kingdom in these different fields is full 
and authoritative , and its discussion of unsettled problems is temperate 
and suggestive. 

Unfortunately the very qualities that should commend it to English 
readers render it of little value to readers in other lands. For them 
its treatment of English conditions is, if anything, too full and its treat- 
ment of the experience of other countries too meager and, it must be 
added, not up-to-date. Criticism on these grounds of a book not in- 
tended primarily for foreign consumption is obviously hardly fair. 
As a foreign reviewer, however, I may be pardoned for enlarging on this 
aspect of Mr. Chapman's book, since it is naturally the one in which 
foreign readers are chiefly interested. 

The discussion of labor conditions and labor policies in the United 
States illustrates, no doubt in an exaggerated way, the defects in the 
book from the point of view of the non-English reader. Thus in the 
chapter on "The Organization of Labor," 18 pages out of a total 
of 1 1 1 are devoted to this country. The information presented is de- 
rived chiefly from the Report of the Industrial Commission (1902), 
Levasseur's American Workman (1900), Brooks's Social Unrest 
(1903) , and Muensterberg's The Americans. The inevitable result of 
depending upon authorities, no one of which is less than five years old, 



